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The ‘Blacklist’? Again 


Since the publication of the “Report on Patriotic Propa- 
ganda” (INFORMATION SERVICE, May 5, 1928) two court 
decisions have been rendered that are of interest in this 
connection. Madame Rosika Schwimmer, well-known 
pacifist and leader of the Ford peace ship enterprise, 
brought a libel suit against Fred R. Marvin, editor of the 
Daily Data Sheet, and also against the New York Com- 
mercial, now defunct, of whose editorial staff Mr. Marvin 
was formerly a member. In the course of the trial Mr. 
Marvin admitted that some of his charges were based on 
insufficient evidence and that the Lusk Keport was not su 

horitative as he had claimed. Mme. Schwimmer was 

rded $17,000 damages in each suit. Mr. Marvin has 
since taken an appeal. 


On October 10, a decision in a similar case was rendered 
in Boonton, N. J. Last January, Mrs. Helen Brumley 
Baldwin of the Parsippanong Chapter (Boonton, N. J.), 
of the D. A. R., wrote a letter to the Boonton Times 
protesting because Rev. William H. Bridge had invited 
Lucia Ames Mead, well-known peace speaker, to make 
an address in Boonton. In her letter Mrs. Baldwin 
quoted Adjutant General G. L. Darte of the Military 
Order of the World War to the effect that Lucia Ames 
Mead, John Haynes Holmes, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Robert Morss Lovett, Jane Addams, Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise and other equally prominent citizens were either 
Communists or “were playing the Communist game.” 
A few days later Mr. Bridge wrote a letter to the Boonton 
Times in which he referred to the “lying imputations of 
Mrs. Baldwin and her customary stunt of labeling any- 
thing and anybody she doesn’t like as Communists.” 
(New York Times, October 9, 1928.) Mrs. Baldwin then 
brought a libel suit against Mr. Bridge and Mr. Bridge 
brought counter-suit. Most of the persons mentioned by 
Mrs. Baldwin in her letter either testified at the trial or 
sent depositions stating their political philosophy and de- 
claring that they were not Communists and were definitely 
opposed to Communism. Mrs. Baldwin testified that her 
charges were based on statements in “patriotic publica- 
tions” such as the Daily Data Sheet, The Woman Patriot, 
Reds in America, etc. The jury’s verdict was “no cause 
é action in either case.” 


n the course of the cross-examination of Mrs. Bald- 
win, the attorney for Mr. Bridge asked her if she really 
thought that Raymond B. Fosdick, Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, Rev. Karl Reiland, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and others named were carrying on Bolshevist propa- 
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ganda. Mrs. Baldwin replied that she believed it if Mr. 
Marvin said so. 


Commenting on this extraordinary testimony The Out- 


look for October 24 says: “It all furnished amusing 
reading. It is less amusing, though, to realize 
that Mr. Marvin, the Key Men of America and the Daily 
Data Sheets which give patriotic information (at $6 a 
year) can be taken so seriously.” 

Readers of the INFORMATION SERVICE will recall that 
the D. A. R. blacklist aroused much interest about the 
time of the last annual convention of the D. A. R. One 


- member was expelled from the Society because of her 


vigorous protest against the blacklist policy and the gen- 
eral attitude of the D. A. R. toward liberal speakers. 
Others are said to have been threatened with expulsion. 
Publicity has been given to a letter from the chairman of 
the D. A. R. National Defense Committee written early 
in 1927 to committee members urging them to subscribe 
to the Daily Data Sheet, Patches and the Woman Patriot. 
Several affidavits have been printed from regents of vari- 
ous chapters declaring that lists of “doubtful speakers” 
and organizations “interlocking with radical groups” were 
given them by their state chairman of National Defense 
(who is a member of the National Committee) with the 
assurance that these were authorized by the National 
Headquarters. 

The following quotation from Zion’s Herald for June 
27, 1928, is also pertinent: 

“There lies before us as we write a package in the 
original envelope addressed to the treasurer of one of 
the chapters of the D. A. R. It is postmarked Washing- 
ton, D. C., and has a return card in the upper left-hand 
corner which reads as follows: 

Return to 
National Defense Committee, D. A. R. 
Memorial Continental Hall 
Washington, D. C. 


Within this envelope we found twenty pieces of propa- 
ganda literature, including such pamphlets and leaflets as 
‘The Truth About the Red Movement,’ ‘What Every 
Woman Should Know,’ ‘Back to Barbarism,’ ‘The Reds 
in America,’ ‘Communist Activities in the United States,’ 
‘Communist Corruption of Youth,’ and ‘Financing World 
Revolution.” The envelope also contains a nineteen-page 
mimeographed leaflet bearing the title, ‘Who Is Back of 
the Pacifist Movement Opposing National Defense? 
Here will be found the names and brief sketches of fifty- 
six of the leading citizens of the United States, among 
them distinguished senators, ministers, social workers, 
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authors, and college presidents and editors. One of those 
named, for example, is the sainted Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
for many years president of the Christian Endeavor 
Society.” 

A list of organizations disapproved as “interlocking 
with radical groups” emanating from official D. A. R. 
sources and authenticated as such by sworn testimony 
includes the American Association of University Women, 
American Association for Labor Legislation, American 
Peace Society, American Friends’ Service Committee, 
the federal Children’s Bureau, Council of Jewish Women, 
Council of Women for Home Missions, Federal Council 
of Churches, Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions, Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, Foreign 
Policy Association, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, National Child Labor Committee, National Council 
of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Associations, National 
League of Women Voters, W. C. T. U., World Alliance 
for International Friendship, Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. and others. 

Several lists of “doubtful” or “undesirable” speakers 
have been circulated by D. A. R. officials in various states. 
On one or another of them occur the names of Judge 
George W. Anderson, Bishop William Anderson, Bishop 
Benjamin Brewster, President Glenn Frank, Samuel Guy 
Inman, David Starr Jordan, Stanley High, Professor 
Irving Fisher, Rabbi Harry Levi, Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, James G. McDonald, Rev. Harold Marshall, 
President William A. Neilson, Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Rev. George L. Paine, Professor Roscoe Pound, Colonel 
Raymond Robins, Rev. E. Tallmadge Root, Wilbur K. 
Thomas, William Allen White, Grace Abbott, Jane 
Addams, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Harriot Stanton Blatch, 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Dr. Alice Hamilton, Julia Lathrop, 
Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach, Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch, Ida M. Tarbell, Mary Van 
Kleeck, Lillian D. Wald, President Mary E. Woolley and 
many others. 

A member of the D. A. R. who is a state president of 
the American Association of University Women, wrote 
to the President General inquiring about the organiza- 
tion’s endorsement of the Marvin literature. The Presi- 
dent General replied that “When anyone asks you the 
question, you are always safe in assuring them that Mr. 
Marvin and men of his type put into print nothing that 
is not duly authenticated.” This was before the libel 
judgment had been returned against Mr. Marvin, but ap- 
parently no steps have been taken by D. A. R. officials 
to repudiate this mistaken counsel given to the members 
of the organization. 

The above quoted endorsement inferentially includes 
the proscription in other documents, prepared by writers 
of “Mr. Marvin’s type” and endorsed by the Daily Data 
Sheet, of some of the foremost churchmen in America. 
Here is a list of men described in one of the most recent 
of these propagandist documents as either carrying on 
radical activities or playing into the hands of those who 
are: Bishop Charles H. Brent, S. Parkes Cadman, 
Edward T. Devine, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Bishop 
Wm. F. McDowell, Father John A. Ryan, Shailer 
‘Mathews, and George W. Wickersham. This document 
also condemns as radical an organization the list of whose 
sponsors, which is published in the document itself, in- 
cludes the following prominent ministers: Rev. Ralph 
‘W. Sockman, Rev. Karl Reiland, Rev. W. Russell Bowie, 
Rev. John W. Langdale, and Rev. Henry Emerson Cobb. 


A list of schools and colleges includes the Meadville 
Theological School, “liberal clubs” in Yale University, 
Smith College, Wellesley, Vassar, Union Testo 
Seminary, etc. Trade union colleges in various cities 
also banned. A list of labor organizations includes the 
Boston Central Labor Union and the United Garment 
Workers (one of the most conservative trade unions). 

The whole blacklisting enterprise, with the false and 
misleading propagandist literature to which it has given 
rise, seems to have been discounted by public opinion and 
to have been more or less nullified by the ridicule of the 
press. So far as is known the D. A. R. is the only national 
organization of any standing that has taken it up in a 
serious way. 


Is the Christmas Tree a Menace? 


A well-known churchman recently addressed an in- 
quiry to this Department, as follows: 

“What is the truth with reference to the Christmas 
tree situation? Is the cutting and commercial use of 
our evergreens destructive or not? If it is, could not the 
churches and civic agencies promote a campaign to curtail 
and ultimately do away with the Christmas tree business? 
It does no good for individuals to refuse to buy trees. 
In my community many did, but the result was that sup- 
plies of trees left over on the night before Christmas were | 
given away in order to get them off the hands of the 
dealers.” 

The Department at once consulted the United States — 
Forest Service and numerous foresters in all parts of 
country. It also examined the available literature on 
subject. The conclusions are presented in this SERVICE 
because of the widespread interest in the topic, as re- 
vealed by the declarations of the press and civic agencies. 


1. Foresters generally agree that the United States 
needs a policy of reforestation and prevention of waste 
in order to be assured of an adequate supply of certain 
woods for the future. The cutting of Christmas trees is, 
however, a minor, almost negligible, factor in the situa- 
tion. The United States Forest Service estimates that 
between four and five million Christmas trees are con- 
sumed annually. But these trees are so small a portion 
of the annual cuttings that the wastes incidental to their 
use are practically as nothing when compared with the 
losses by fire, insects, diseases and improper lumbering 
methods. The official statement of the United States 
Forest Service reads as follows: . 

“Very commonly the question is raised as to whether 
the cutting and use of these trees for Christmas purposes 
is not a great waste, and whether steps should not be 
taken to discourage or prohibit it. Even if it were eco- 
nomically somewhat indefensible, the custom is so old, 
so well grounded, and so venerated that these aspects will 
and should continue to outweigh economic considerations. 
It is doubtful, moreover, if pure economic considerations 
would lead to the abandonment of the Christmas tree 
custom. Trees are for use, and there is no other use to 
which they could be put that would contribute so much to 
the joy of man. La 

2. Foresters are apparently unanimous and even em- 
phatic in urging the use of Christmas trees. “Of co 
we should use Christmas trees,” said Henry Schmid 
chief of the Forestry Division of the University of Min- 
nesota in a radio talk. H. S. Graves of the Yale School 
of Forestry says that “there is no danger of our future 
timber supply from the use of Christmas trees.” Nelson 
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C. Brown of the New York State College of Forestry 

says that Christmas tree usage has “a relatively small 

gr upon the future supply of lumber and other 
st products.” 

3. Though the use of evergreens for Christmas is a 
minor matter so far as its relation to our future timber 
supply is concerned, it is plain that there are certain 
abuses in the Christmas tree trade. Evidence of social 
injustice comes from a New England forester who alleges 
that farmers are much underpaid for trees, when one 
considers the prices which prevail for consumers. He 
states that the Maine farmer usually receives only from 
five to ten cents per tree. The New England Homestead 
discussed recently the situation in Vermont, which fur- 
nishes a large portion of the country’s supply of ever- 
greens for Christmas. There, it is stated, farmers receive 
only 25 or 30 cents for trees which are sold to consumers 
for 75 cents to $1.25 each. “Entirely too much spread is 
shown between the producers and the consumers,” states 
the director of markets of the State of Vermont. 

4. Local groups and municipalities should be interested 
in the practice of the City of Denver, Colorado. It re- 
quires that all evergreens sold within its borders shall 
bear tags certifying that they have been cut in accordance 
with certain rules advocated by foresters. One forester 
states that voluntary groups and individuals can exert a 
great influence by requiring these standards when pur- 
chasing trees or by interesting their local governments in 
fixing standards. Certainly, individuals and local groups 
can prevent extravagant displays of evergreens by munici- 

ities or civic agencies. The merchants of one small 
€ once appropriated $10,000 for a display of evergreens 
that was described as “utterly unnecessary” by a respon- 
sible forester. Through the action of local groups the 
extravagance was eliminated during succeeding years and 
a very tasteful display secured at much less expense. 


Bituminous Coal Strike Settlements 


On July 18, 1928, as previously noted in this SERVICE, 
the Policy Committee of the United Mine Workers 
authorized the union officials of each district to negotiate 
the best possible settlement in the light of competitive 
conditions and submit it to a referendum vote of the rank 
and file. As a result the settlement in Illinois established 
a minimum wage scale of $6.10 for inside day labor (in- 
stead of $7.50 which previously prevailed), cut outside 
day wages $1.25 per day and reduced pick mining prices 
17 cents per ton. The prices for yardage and deadwork 
were decreased 20 per cent. 

A joint commission was established to fix a wage scale 
on mechanical loaders, and conveyors were installed. This 
commission was ordered to fix a per ton wage scale, “if 
practicable.” Until the commission agrees upon a scale 
machine operators and loaders will work under tentative 
day wages ranging from $7.50 to $10.07, according to the 
class of work performed. 

Night work on undercutting machines is to be carried 
on only under special agreements. Loading and hoisting 
coal at night is to be abolished unless it is being done to 
develop new working areas and then only under an agree- 


t. 
& he parties pledge themselves to adjust disputes as 
quickly and as equitably as possible. To that end they 
agree to the appointment of an arbitrator who shall attend 
all joint executive board meetings so that he may be 
familiar with all cases considered. If the parties cannot 
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agree they may submit the dispute to the arbitrator. Evi- 
dently the chief tunction of the arbitrator is to assist the 
parues to mediate and conciliate, a process upon which 
they still place the greatest emphasis. ‘lhe agreement is 
to remain in®force until March 31, 1932. 

Although the indiana operators disbanded their associa- 
tion during the strike, a movement is on foot to bring 
them together again for the purpose of arriving at a 
settlement similar to that in liunois, a procedure which 
has been followed in the past. 

In Ohio, the union succeeded in getting the Central 
Ohio Operators’ Association and a few operators from 
other suv-districts to agree to a settlement which it is 
hoped will be accepted throughout the state. It remains 
in force until March 31, 193v. 

The Ohio miners accepted a much greater reduction 
than that put into effect in Illinois. Pick-mining prices 
were reduced about 24 cents per ton with corresponding 
decreases for machine miners. Inside and outside day 
workers receive $5.00 per day, which is practically the 
scale for 1917, a wage which the Ohio operators have 
steadily insisted was necessary to enable them to compete 
with the non-union fields. 

The joint conference of Ohio miners and operators, 
recognizing the severity of the competition of non-union 
fields and realizing their “joint responsibility” to the 
miners “who have their living to earn” and to the operators 


- who have “their money invested in Ohio properties,” 


agreed to establish a joint commission for the following 
purposes: (1) to study comparative wages and working 
conditions and production costs in Ohio and the non-union 
fields; (2) to report its findings as the basis for the nego- 
tiation of a contract prior to March 31, 1930; (3) to seek 
readjustment of freight rates discriminatory against Ohio 
mines; (4) to oppose legislation which affects the indus- 
try adversely and to favor laws for the reduction of acci- 
dents; (5) “to strive for conditions in the industry which 
will bring proper return for capital invested therein and 
will protect and advance the living standards of those 
employed,” and (6) to take whatever action is necessary 
“in the interest of those depending upon the industry.” 

The joint conference also petitioned Congress to enact 
legislation that will bring relief to the industry in the 
form of “an American standard of wages” and “a fair 
profit for capital invested.” The representatives in this 
conference also announced their intention to establish col- 
lective bargaining on a more constructive basis and ap- 
pealed to the operators of the state to accept the provisions 
of the agreement. 

The Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion and the union agreed to a return to the 1917 
scale which shall be effective until April 1, 1931. The 
operators and miners of lowa have agreed to a wage scale 
about 30 cents less than the Illinois scale, but this cut is 
offset somewhat by a smaller reduction in the rates for 
yardage and deadwork. As yet, there is no indication 
that the union will succeed in establishing collective bar- 
gaining in Western and Central Pennsylvania. 

The prolongation of the strike in the central competitive 
and southwestern fields brought dissension among the rank 
and file of the miners and furnished a favorable field for 
those who opposed the policies of the union officials. This 
dissension finally took the form of a “Save-the-Union” 
movement in connection with which it was difficult to de- 
termine whether the main purpose was to sponsor a more 
realistic policy in relation to the economic conditions of 
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the industry or to oust the union officials, or both. It is 
a “left wing” movement, reputed to be communistic, and 
the union officials have denounced it as such. 

The movement gained greatest headway,in Western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. It was in Pittsburgh, however, 
that the movement met with a frontal attack which, along 
with the settlements made in the various districts, seems 
to have undermined its effectiveness. On September 9. 
the Save-the-Union Committee called a convention in 
Pittsburgh. To this convention 268 local unions in West- 
ern Pennsylvania elected 1,000 delegates who were known 
as “loyal” to the existing leadership and policy. It is 
reported that they were refused admission to the conven- 
tion and that this refusal resulted in a pitched battle with 
the delegates recognized by the Save-the-Union Commit- 
tee. The police quelled the battle and made many arrests. 
The following day the “Save-the-Union” delegates at- 
tempted to hold a convention at North Braddock, a few 
miles from Pittsburgh, but met with much the same ex- 
perience. The movement is now regarded as moribund 
in Western Pennsylvania and of little or no consequence 
in other districts. 

The strike in Colorado was led by representatives of 
the Industrial Workers of the World. The loss of the 
strike furnished the United Mine Workers with an op- 
portunity to appeal for support as a conservative organ- 
ization. An agreement has been entered into between the 
union and the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, one of 
the largest producing coal companies in Colorado, which 
aims at inaugurating “a new era in the industrial relations 
of Colorado.” It proposes to “substitute reason for vio- 
lence, confidence for misunderstanding, integrity and good 
faith for dishonest practices, and a union of effort for 
the chaos of the present economic warfare”; to rehabili- 
tate collective bargaining; to stabilize employment; etc. 

Day wages were increased by this agreement from $6.77 
to $7.00; the tonnage workers received the same percent- 
age of increase. This increase is a differential of 23 
cents above what other competing companies are paying. 
However, the company is not obligated to pay the differen- 
tial after 65 per cent of the tonnage of the district is 
mined under union contracts. The differential fur- 
nishes a definite incentive for the union to cooperate in 
reducing costs and to organize competing mines. It 
obligates itself to work for these results. 

An eight-hour day, payment for deadwork, a system 
of conferences for the adjustment of disputes, check- 
weighmen hired and paid by the miners, rules for dis- 
cipline, cooperation for attaining efficiency in producing 
clean coal, and a medical department under the super- 
vision of representatives of both parties are other sig- 
nificant features of the agreement. 


The World’s Population 


The dangers of overpopulation are stressed by many 
authorities. But Robert R. Kuczynski, of the Institute 
of Economics, argues (Foreign Affairs, October) that the 
real danger is that population may die out. There is very 
little accurate information about the number of births per 
year in the world or, indeed, about the total population 
of the world. “The available data are thus not sufficient 
to allow a judgment upon the vitality of the world’s popu- 
lation as a whole. All we can say is that the yearly excess 
of births over deaths, amounting to 0.62 per cent, does 


not prove anything either way.” But the data for western 
and northern Europe are adequate and have been care- 
fully analyzed. Although the population of this sec 

of the world has increased, the birth rate has decre 
from an average of 30 from 1841-1885 to 18 in 1927. 
The rate is about the same in the several countries. But 
the fertility rate is more important than the birth rate 
since if the percentage of women of child-bearing age is 
large the birth rate will be high, though fertility may be 
low. The average number of children born to each 
woman has dropped from four or five in 1880 to an aver- 
age of 2.2 in 1927, in the countries of northern and west- 
ern Europe. In England in 1927 there were 655,000 
births compared with 485,000 deaths. Even though im- 
provements in public health may lower the death rate “the 
population of England is bound to die out if fertility 
remains as it is.” : 

Since it is a question of births it is only necessary to 
consider the female population. The pertinent question, 
as Mr. Kuczynski sees it, is “Are fertility and mortality 
such that 1,000 newly born girls will in the course of 
their lives give birth to 1,000 daughters?” Up to 1910 
the decrease of mortality offset the decrease of fertility, 
But since then the rate has dropped until in 1927 the net 
reproduction rate (of girls who become mothers in their 
turn) in all western and northern Europe was about 0.87. 

In 1926, the birth rate of western and northern Europe 
was about 48 per cent larger than the death rate. But a 
study of the age composition of the population shows 
that the proportion ot women oi child-bearing age_is 
particularly large and that of young children and old 
sons particularly small. in all age groups except the | 
est four there is an excess of females. Since the number 
of young children and of old persons is small (the groups 
in which the death rate is highest) the death rate is low 
But this low rate cannot continue long since the large 
groups from 15 to 50 years old will soon increase the age 
groups in which the rate is highest. There are not enough 
children to fill the group from 15 to 50 in which death is 
least frequent. Furthermore the women now of child- 
bearing age will soon have passed this stage. With the 
present fertility rate these will have to be fully replaced 
if the number of births is maintained. But in northern 
and western Europe there are 23,670,000 females under 
15 years of age and 25,850,000 females from 15 to 30 
years of age, so that there are not enough girls fully to 
replace the women of child-bearing age. Therefore, the 
number of births is bound to decrease unless fertility in- 
creases. A reduction in the mortality rate could not make 
much difference in the birth rate. The average number of 
years lived in the child-bearing age must be less than 35 
(from 15 to 50) and it is now about 29 years for all 
western and northern Europe. Extending the lives of 
women beyond the child-bearing age would not, of course, 
affect the number of births. The population of northern 
and western Europe would have doubled in three gen- 
erations if the fertility and mortality rate of 1910 still 
prevailed. 

The inference from these facts is that with the present 
fertility and mortality rate the population of western and 
northern Europe will die out slowly. Mr. Kuczynski ‘S 
not, however, conclude that the world’s population 
longer reproduces itself. but rather that the questions 
should be thoroughly studied. 
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